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STUDIES OF LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


Flowers. 


{ahi early Spring-time it is pleasant to gather up some of our Poet’s 
thoughts about flowers. We have studied his noble poem dealing 

with human love and labour ; and now we shall find that his sympathies 
are just as deep with the beauties of God’s works in the world of nature. 
Some of our Sunday schools have an annual festival, when we decorate 
the church with leaves and flowers, and the children sing their favourite 
hymns about the goodness of God and the love of Jesus. For our religion 
ought to be able to find God everywhere; we should learn to read a blessed 
gospel, not only in the page of scripture, but even in every wayside flower. 
Whenever I attend one of these children’s festivals I always think of those 
two sayings of Jesus: ‘‘ Have ye never read, out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise?’’ and ‘‘ Consider the lilies, how 
they grow, they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

Children and flowers,—we always think of these together; and in that 
little poem of Longfellow’s, called The Reaper and the Flowers, he 
describes the death of little children as the transplanting of the flowers of 
earth to bloom in the garden of the Lord. 

The poem called Flowers opens with a very beautiful thought. 


Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 


We often think that things great and distant are the most wonderful; but 
when we see it, see into its meaning, we find that the tiny flower at our feet 
is as divine as the shining star far away intheinfinite heaven. Everything 
you cannot exhaust is infinite to you, and with your keenest microscope 
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you can never tell all the mysteries wrapped up in a common daisy. 
Margaret Fuller, the friend of Theodore Parker, used to say, ‘‘ The 
stars tell all their secrets to the flowers, and if we only knew how to look 
around us we should not need to look above.”’ I think it is best to be able 
to do both, to gain reverence for what is above us, and then learn the. 
same reverence for what is beneath us; these two reverences, says the 
wise man, will lead to reverence for ourselves as the children of that God 
who fills both earth and heaven with his living presence. That is the 
lofty truth which opens up to us in this connection of stars and flowers ; 
the beauty of the earthly flower is as divine as the glory of the celestial 
star. It was said by the Psalmist: ‘‘ Strength and Beauty are in God’s 
sanctuary ;’’ and when the Universe is regarded as the Temple of God, 
then we find that the beauty of the world is the offspring of its strength. 
The inevitable laws which swing the stars in space are also needed to tip 
the crimson of the daisy, and touch with gold and purple the insect’s wing. 
We must learn that the laws of nature, which sometimes seem so terrible, 
are also gracious and merciful and tender ; we can see their working just 
as much in the delicate tracery of a leaf as in the orbit of a planet and the 
flashing of a thunderbolt. When you look deeply, you find it has taken 
the whole universe to create a flower; all the forces of nature were needed 
to weave its texture, to tint its colour, and to scent it with fragrance. 
Every stage of evolution, from the primitive fire-mist to the genial warmth 
of this Spring-time was needed to produce it and make it what it appears 
to us to-day. Allcosmic changes and events are reported in its organism ; 
God was thinking that flower all the way along; and some wise Arch- 
angel who knows God’s secrets, would be able, by looking at that flower, 
to trace every stage of the divine working, and from its tiny microcosm 
to reproduce the mighty macrocosm. 

That comparison in the first verse of the poem has led us a long way, 
but we have only been pondering the lesson which the poet wants to 
teach us. 


Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 
As astrologers and seers of eld: 

Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 
Like the burning stars, which they beheld. 


The old astrologers, by studying the position of stars and planets at the 
hour of birth, thought they could forecast the leading events of the future 
history of the young child. Longfellow thinks that in the stars of earth, 
the flowers, we may read, not indeed the crises of our future years, but 
the great truth of God’s unchanging love, which takes away our fear of 
all that life or death may bring. 


Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 


Bright and glorious is that revelation, 

Written all over this great world of ours; 
Making evident our own creation, 

In these stars of earth,—these golden flowers. 


That is the gospel of the flowers,—that Divine Love is the origin of the 
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beauty of nature and the life of man. ‘‘ Your Father clotheth them ; how 
much more will He care for you!’’ If His providential wisdom extends 
to the tiniest of created things, how much more shall His fatherly com- 
passion embrace the humblest of his children. In the following verses 
this fine conception of the same origin in God both of Nature and Man 
is exquisitely expressed. 


And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being, 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 


Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining, 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 

Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining, 
Buds that open only to decay ; 


Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gaily in the golden light; 

Large desires, with most uncertain issues, 
Tender wishes, blossoming at night! 


These in flowers and men are more than seeming ; 
Workings are they of the self-same powers, 
Which the Poet, in no idle dreaming, 
Seeth in himself and in the flowers. 


There we have the secret of the wonderful sympathy between the soul of 
man and the works of nature,—both alike are the manifestations of 
Eternal Wisdom, and the offspring of the same Infinite Love. It is the 
beauty of the world that, perhaps, most of all makes us feel a kinship to 
the Spirit of Creation. Wisdom and power so much surpass our human 
ignorance and weakness that we feel how great is the gulf which separates 
the Infinite from the finite, the Creator fromthe creature. But one stroke 
of beauty, whether in shining star, or glowing sunset, or lovely flower, 
at once abolishes that gulf, thrills us with the nearness of God’s presence, 
and brings ‘thoughts which do often lie too deep for tears.’?, When I am 
reading an old manuscript, I cannot tell much about the man who wrote 
it, the language is difficult to translate, and perhaps the thoughts too won- 
derful for me to grasp; but when I see some exquisite leaves and flowers 
traced around the margin with loving care, when I look into the intricacies 
of the illuminated initial, then in-a moment I come soul to soul with the 
lonely monk who so patiently gave his beautiful thoughts to the world. 
Even so we seem to get nearer to the heart of God through the countless 
beauties of form and colour with which He has illuminated this Book of 
Life which we call the World. Astronomers had studied the stars for 
ages without being able to tell us very much about them, until, one day, a 
clever man produced the Spectrum with its curious lines of light and shade, 
and from the study of its meanings we have discovered that the most dis- 
tant star is made of the same materials as the earth on which we live. 
-And so, from the lines of Beauty and -Love which strike upon our vision 
in earth and heaven, we discover that there is One Divine Life pouring 
its energy through nature and rising into conscious thought and bound- 
less aspiration within the soul. The little child who looks into a fair 
flower and says, ‘‘ How lovely it is!”’ is sharing something of the blessed- 
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ness of the God who rejoices in His works for ever ; that child and the 
Eternal Father are thinking the same thought and loving the same beauty. 
Beauty is the verdict of God whereby he pronounces everything He has 
made to be very good. Flowers have been called the divine Amen which 
completes and crowns the sublime soliloquy of creation. 

And, now, the rest of the poem will need no commentary. Every- 
where are found these tokens of divine tenderness ; in valley and on 
mountain they write the lessons of providential care; in old cathedrals 
and in ancestral homes they link the present with the past, for amidst all 
the changes of time they are still the same; while in the lowly cottage 
they touch the rudest peasant home with grace and beauty. 


Everywhere about us are they glowing, 
Some like stars, to tell us Spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn ; 


Not alone in Spring’s armorial bearing, 
And in Summer’s green-emblazoned field, 

But in arms of brave old Autumn’s wearing, 
In the centre of his brazen shield; 


Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 
On the mountain-top, and by the brink 

Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys, 
Where the slaves of nature stoop to drink; 


Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 

Not on graves of bird and beast alone, 
But in old cathedrals, high and hoary, 

On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone; 


In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers, 
Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 

Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers; 


In all places, then, and in all.seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human things. 


The humanity of the flowers,—that is worth pondering; there is a human 
element in them, because the Life that makes them beautiful is the same 
Eternal Love which throbs in our own hearts. In the light of this thought, 
the resurrection of every Spring-time, bringing back the bounty and 
beauty of nature uninjured and undiminished by the darkness of Winter's 
death, does seem to remind us that the grave is not the end of human 
thought and emotion and labour, that neither life nor death shall separate 


the soul from the love of God. And so the poem ends with a flash of 
immortal hope. 


And with childlike, credulous affection, 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 


FRANK WALTERS. 
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N the Book of Genesis, which tells us many stories of things that 
happened in the very early times we speak of as ‘the childhood of 
the world,” there is a story we are all familiar with about the building of 
a tower that was to be high enough to reach heaven. (Genesis xi. 1-9). 
The story is a very brief one, and few details are given ; but it does just 
tell us that those who planned the tower hoped to win great fame by 
building it; and, as there was amongst them the remembrance of a great 
flood that had once happened in that part of the world, we can imagine 
they thought it would be a harbour of refuge to which to fly in case any 
such disaster should again occur. 

But, as you remember, the tower of which the strong foundation was 
to have rested on the earth while its topmost pinnacle reached heaven, 
never was finished ; and only the thought of it, as it stands immortalised 
in this little story, remains to show us that from the earliest times men 
have had dreams and hopes they were never quite able to realise. 

Well, in this instance, how was it that the building begun so hopefully 
was never completed? Are we told the plan ended in failure because 
men found that beyond the clouds there stretched an almost immeasurable 
distance between them and the far off stars that no structure of human 
hands could bridge? No, at the time the story was written it was 
believed that high over head there was a solid firmament in which the sun 
and silver stars were set, if only it could be reached; but then it was 
also thought God might not wish men to reach it, for though we believe 
now it is His earnest desire we should use the minds He has given us in 
finding out all we can about the wonderful universe of which our earth is 
but a very small part, it was quite otherwise in that far distant past. 
And therefore the reason given why the building of the tower was never 
finished is that this effort to pierce the clouds and find out what lay 
beyond displeased God, and to prevent it being carried into effect He 
caused great confusion to arise among the builders,—yesterday they had 
talked of their plans and hopes in a language understood by all, and now 
to-day so sudden and wonderful a change had come about in their speech 
that it was no longer possible for them to carry out any joint undertaking. 
Now here, you see, we get the principal idea (the gist, as we say) of the 
whole story.* 

Some actual foundation for this tradition of the building of a very high 
tower there may have been; but we are quite sure the sudden change of 
language we are told took place to prevent it being completed never really 
happened, and the story simply gives an early attempt to solve the 
problem why we do not all speak the same tongue. And when you 
come seriously to think about it, it does seem a strange thing that people 
living in countries separated it may be by only a river or a range of moun- 
tains, should speak so differently that they cannot understand each other ; 
and it scarcely surprises us to find that long ages ago it was thought all men 
had at one time spoken alike until in some way they had displeased God, 
and he had punished them by making it more difficult for them to com- 
municate to each other their thoughts and feelings. We have still much to 
learn about this matter; but we do know that if ever there were a primi- 


* There is an interesting and instructive chapter in the Bible for Young People, vol. i., 
pp. 115-121, on the TOWER OF BABEL. Teachers and elder scholars should read it. 
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tive language from which all the rest have sprung, the changes and 
transformations it has undergone are not due to any sudden or miraculous 
event. Of late years clever and able men have studied language in all 
its various forms in the same patient and laborious way as others have the 
rocks beneath our feet; and they tell us that in the very remote past it is 
just possible all men may have spoken alike, but that as they wandered 
apart and found new homes in various climes, and underwent very different 
experiences, great changes took place in their speech ; and in this way 
new languages were formed differing widely from each other. 

The science of language is a deeply interesting one, revealing to us 
many secrets about the past history of mankind we could never have 
otherwise guessed. Wecould never have imagined, for instance, that we 
English people were the distant kinsfolk of the people of India, had it not 
been discovered, in studying their language, that some of the principal 
words of both their tongue and ours were so alike it could not be doubted 
our ancestors had very long ago lived together. Our philologists (for 
that is the name we give to those who make language their special study) 
have yet much to discover, for they have not yet been able to find out 
whether man from the very beginning enjoyed this great gift of speech, 
or whether it developed slowly with his increasing intelligence ; but how- 
ever that may be we, who live now, are the inheritors of a language in 
which all the thoughts that keep our minds busy, or the deep feelings that 
fill our hearts can find expression. True we do not all possess this gift 
in an equal degree. Some of us find it difficult to say quite clearly and 
well all that we wish; while to others the right words come so readily, and 
they put their thoughts into such fitting and eloquent language we feel 
that in them the gift of speech, with its wonderful power to influence 
others, is at its highest and best. 

And how much words do influence us and call out the best or worst 
in us perhaps we scarcely realise until, in looking back through the 
pages of history, we notice how often men’s courage and self-sacrifice 
have been kindled by the eloquence of some great speaker. You remem- 
ber the Christians of all countries had long felt angry and indignant at 
the way the pilgrims were treated by the Mahommedan possessors of 
Palestine ; yet it was not until Peter the Hermit had brought vividly 
before them the wrongs and cruelty of this treatment that they were 
stirred to activity. As they listened to him his indignation roused theirs— 
an indignation that was not to pass away with the sound of his words, but 
that echoed long in their hearts, giving them courage to face many 
dangers, and patience to endure the greatest hardships. And when we 
come to modern history and remember the story of the great American 
war about the negroes,—whether they were to be slaves, compelled to 
serve the master who bought them, or free men with the same right to 
earn wages as the white man—we see what an important part words 
played in helping the good cause to triumph. Men had grown accustomed 
to slavery and were blind to its injustice until Lloyd Garrison and others 
like him spoke out bravely against it, and roused the better feelings of 
many so that they were ready to give up life itself to win freedom for the 
oppressed. 

These are instances of the wonders words can work when they are 
spoken by eloquent lips; but even simple things may have great influence 
and the words you and I often speak so carelessly and thoughtlessly may 
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have an effect we little dream of. We are all familiar with the quaint old 
story of Dick Whittington, the little country lad who had heard so much 
about the wonders of London that he resolved to go there and win fame 
and fortune for himself; but when, tired and footsore, he reached High- 
gate and saw from a hill there the big city in the near distance, a great 
sense of loneliness and distrust of himself came over him, and he might 
have turned to go back to his country home only just at that moment the 
breeze brought to him the cheerful sound of bells, which seemed like a 
human voice uttering such kind and cheering words, that instead of 
returning he was encouraged to go on. The bells, you see, seemed to 
speak, and the story shows us what hope and encouragement to overcome 
difficulties even a few simple, kindly words can give. As the hymn so 
truly says : 
“Kind words can never die ; 
Cherished and blest, 
God knows how deep they lie 
Stored in the breast.” 


And if kind words have this good and lasting influence we must try never 
to forget that unkind ones have a power as strong, for they often cut our 
best and finest feelings with such sharp pain that, try as we may, we 
cannot always forget them, though we can always forgive them. When 
we realise the great good the gift of speech is to us and how it adds to the 
pleasure and usefulness of our lives, we feel that at least we ought to try 
always to speak truly and kindly, for then our words can never be empty 
or valueless, but will be ‘like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
FLORENCE GLOVER. 


HEROES AND HEROISM. 
(4.) THE STATESMAN HERO. 


HE real statesman has often to show qualities of the highest moral 
order, but there comes to him now and then occasions when he has 

to show what manner of man he is beyond ordinary trial. He has to put 
aside consideration of himself or his party, and make sacrifices for the 
public good. He has to remain steadfast, immovable in his convictions, 
and in the attitude he has assumed, while all manner of sinister influences 
assail him, even as the beacon light shines clearly and brightly while the 
ocean waves rage around it. He has to prefer to put himself within the 
range of the attacks of envenomed foes who, were he less true to himself, 
would be the loudest eulogists of his abandonment of principle; he has to 
choose duty rather than place and power, and the slime of slander to the 
rose water of praise. It is not simply that he has to forego a high position 
rather than be untrue to his conscience, but he has to become a mark for 
all the missiles which narrow minds in their jealousy, envy, and hatred 
ean find to fling at him; and what is much harder to bear, he has so to 
act as to lay himself open to be misunderstood even by good and 
conscientious men, morally and mentally his equals, but who differ 
from him in opinion. Assailed by continual calumny, by the 
whispered lies of those who once called themselves his friends,—all 
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this is hard to bear, and time will hardly be allowed in one short 
life for the scars to be effaced from the heart which has thus suffered. 
The man of coarse passions and hard nature is not nearly so open to 
suffer from these evils, either in apprehension or in reality, as the fine- 
strung nature of loftiest aim and highest capability of service. But he . 
who goes through it without swerving from his fidelity to conviction will 
find it a rare educative advantage, and to his country he will be of in- 
finitely more value for it. He will gather new strength of moral will, 
clearness of intellectual insight into questions, and learn to understand 
more accurately the real needs of men. He will learn to look upon those 
who differ from him with unprejudiced eyes, and become able to make 
allowance for others who cannot always see the pressing importance of 
measures that he himself does. His perceptions will be sharpened, while 
his judgment will be rendered more gentle. It often happens that the 
best and greatest have to pass through these experiences before they 
become most completely fitted to bestow the full benefit of their genius on 
their country and the world. In past times some of the noblest souls God 
has given to our country have had thus to suffer, and even now there are 
those whose names are constantly on men’s lips, whose disinterestedness 
is perfect, and whose genius is devoted only to the people’s good, who are 
passing through this severe discipline, and with a courage surpassing that 
with which the soldier charges into the ranks of his enemy on the day of 
battle, are they bearing it. 


(5.) THE AUTHOR HERO. 


I dare say that to most people it is hard to realise heroism in connec- 
tion with literary work. They think of writers in their comfortable studies, 
full of books and appliances for saving labour. But consider the con- 
ditions under which the conscientious writer of to-day works. He has to 
exercise a most determined will that he will set down nothing but what is 
wholesome and good for his readers, in spite of many allurements to the 
contrary, and to attain this end he will have ‘‘to scorn delights and live 
laborious days.’’ In the quiet, every-day study is this heroic spirit exer- 
cised, when often in the utter weariness of the mental faculties, lassitude 
of spirit, associated it may be with bodily ailment, and poverty of means 
have to be fought against, and bright, strong, suggestive and informing 
thoughts have to be produced, and sent out into the world to cheer and help 
it on its progress. Manyinstances might be given, for the history of litera- 
ture is lighted up with them on not a few of its full and glowing pages. 
Think of Milton deliberately sacrificing his eyesight, and consigning him- 
self to darkness for the rest of his days, that he might vindicate the people 
of England, and repel the attack made on the character of their doings by 
Salmasius and Dumoulin, because for the first time in history they had tried 
a king constitutionally and in open court for his crimes, and having found 
him guilty punished him openly, instead of, as had been the wont in times 
gone by, foully assassinating him. Consider Bunyan in his Bedford 
prison for eleven long, weary years, instead of bemoaning his fate in use- 
less despondency, setting to work and weaving nets that his poor blind 
child might sell them among his friends, and writing his immortal 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and so creating for himself a world in whose beauty 
he could revel, and at whose horrors he could have many a delectable 
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shudder. Call to mind, too, the brave Daniel Defoe calmly writing that 
boy’s delight, Robinson Crusoe, in a concealed room while the officers 
of the law in pursuit of him for political offences, were tapping the other 
side of the wall. Such instances may not have the swirl, the awful rush 
and outward splendour of war, but they teach the lesson that all need to 
learn, that duty ought to be done in spite of untoward circumstances, and 
that even evil conditions may be made to help on the purpose of the brave 
and God-trusting spirit. 


(6.) HEROISM IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 


It may be that some people think that in domestic life, though there 
may be troubles and trials enough to try the temper, there can hardly be 
sufficient pressure on the moral will to call for heroic effort. They imagine 
that tragic elements will be wanting, at least in common, every-day, home 
experience. But is not supreme patience, the perfect control of the 
passions and emotions, one of the main elements of heroism? And often 
is it exercised in the private attairs of home as really, if not with such 
scenic display as in any public occurrence which the world greets with a 
roar of admiration. Seldom do they become known beyond the walls of 
the house where they occur, and are perhaps little noted there because 
they are common every-day incidents. And mostly are these glorious 
deeds done by women, indeed, the lot of many of them with their constant 
cares and worries is most trying, and would break the spirit of many a 
bold dragoon who imagines himself to be among the bravest of the 
brave. Mothers with large families and small means, with little help at 
their command, a teething baby and may be the rest of her offspring 
made fretful by one or another of childhood’s ailments, and the common 
and constant wants of each and all, are trying enough to break down any 
one who is not upborne by the heroic spirit of love, and so gifted with 
constancy, patience and sweet temper. It is enough to light up the heart 
of the most desponding with hope in the destiny of the race to think of the 
devotion of the mother in the common homes of our country, such fine 
qualities of «ature are there manifested. The good mother is more than 
a woman pluck and spirit, she conquers her natural weakness and self- 
diffidence by the strength of her affections; and is ready to make sacrifices 
her every-day duty, and so does it that what would otherwise be pain turns 
into the chief joy of her life. And beyond these, how many heroisms are 
there in private life of which the world will never know! Many a poorly 
dressed woman we pass in the street without notice is the embodiment of 
such heroism, that could their daily sacrifices be clearly and fully seen, a 
glory would encircle them that would outshine the sun. Here is a young 
woman denying herself all that youth craves, and which is necessary to 
its charm, and bearing hardships in addition in order that she might 
keep her poor bed-ridden mother from want or the poor-house,—ay, per- 
haps denying herself that which is essential to the completion of a true 
woman’s life, a good man for her husband. And how many strong- 
hearted, loving women are there to-day who for their children’s sake work 
hard to keep the home together, in spite ot drunken, idle husbands, and 
maintain honesty and respectability, hiding their shame and degradation 
as much as possible from the world. Brave hearts, sweet natures, they see 
no way of escape from their hard lot but in giving up duty, and of that they . 
never for a moment think. Heroines truly are they ; their struggle is not 
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for an hour or two, or even for a few days, but it is one that will last as 
long as their life on earth. Yes, the home is a large world, as there are 
great deeds done in it every day, and if its walls shut them out away 
from human eyes, they are open to the vision of Him whose heart is the 
fountain whence issues those streams of affection that bestows upon man- © 
kind its greatest blessings. 


(7.) RELIGIOUS HEROISM. 


The race of heroes never dies out, though the heroic elements of human 
nature change their form of expression from age to age. Once it was the 
poor Jew in the Spain of the middle ages crying out from the midst of the 
flames of the auto de fe lighted by the Romish priest, ‘‘The God of 
Israel is the only God!’ Then it was the poor Catholic in England 
making the sign of the cross to the saints and holy virgin while being 
bound to the stake at Smithfield, while his Puritan stake-fellow protested 
against the king’s spiritual supremacy as much as the Pope’s. Burning 
them both and together was Henry VIII's. way of correcting the theo- 
logical errors of his subjects. Later on it was the Unitarian condemned and 
burnt to death for denying the Trinity and asserting the unity of God; 
and then it was the Covenanter shot down like a wolf or a stag in his own 
fields for reading the bible in his house, and refusing to receive the book 
of common prayer. In short, all forms of faith have had their heroic 
souls who have preferred suffering to falsity, and so have proved faithful 
in the very last extremity. And how full conviction and divine sympathy 
can actuate the heart is shown at this very hour by Father Damien, a 
Catholic Priest, missionary in Hawaii, who deliberately consigned him- 
self to the leper’s sad condition that he might minister to a settlement of 
lepers on one of the islands of that country. In our land, and in our day 
the extreme penalties of the past have not to be paid by the faithful soul. 
But still penalties are inflicted on him who will be true to himself. In the 
workshop, the warehouse, and in the office, on the farm and in the field, 
and in society, the heretic, that is, he who differs from the common 
notions of the true, is laughed at, jeered at, and put at a disad- 

“vantage, not so much because he is believed to be in error as that 
he is eccentric, and certainly a fool for preferring his principles to 
his interests. He is deemed to be without common sense because 
he attaches more importance to notions than to solid realities. Thus 
the world prates and chatters, and to keep a warm interest in high 
principles, to be zealous on behalf of great truths in such a chilling at- 
mosphere, requires heroic moral courage, and the exercise of the noblest 
faculties of the mind. The idol, respectability, is worshipped in our day, 
and he needs to be fully armed with conviction and a strong conscience 
who refuses to bow down to it and accord to it all it demands. To many 
people coldness of demeanour and ridicule are harder to face than great 
physical danger, that is to say, moral courage is less common than 
physical courage. There needs the heart to burn with a passion for truth 
a will hardened into adamant by conscience, and an all-conquering trust 
in God, if they are to be brave enough to resist them successfully. It 
should be kept clearly before the mind that human life is not intended for 
joy, or for softly moving with the current of events, but for manly effort 
for the exercise of faculty, that is to say, for the application of will power 
under the guidance of conscience. And no one has ever striven to do 
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thoroughly the commonest duty of life but he has added to the moral 
forces of the world. And in the words of Professor Mason, ‘“ No heroic 
deed ever perishes, no human soul was ever moved to the transcendant 
test of death for the poorest shred of supposed truth, but there passed a 
thrill of new power into the whole will and thought of the world.’ For it 
is personal virtues that kindle virtue in other persons, heroic example that 
most surely rouses heroic emulation in the souls of men. It is impossible 
to contemplate the moral heroes, the saints, martyrs, and those who 
deny themselves that duty may be done and truth prevail, without feeling 
rebuked for cowardice when duty is shrunk from and good is uncham- 
pioned because some risk has to berun. In the presence of such examples 
men feel urged to cry out with St. Augustine ‘shall we not also follow?” 
True heroism is spiritual energy, force of conscience, strength of affection. 
In view of the clearer mental vision of our day it is time that the old 
forms of heroism should be discarded, or at least that they be lowered to 
a secondary rank,—that the war spirit should yield to the truer claims of 
moral courage, the ministering to the higher requirements of life, the 
elevation of humanity. As for my part I dare be known to hold that the 
poor cobbler, John Pounds, was a greater hero than the mighty monarch 
Alexander; John Milton, the poet, than the great Admiral, Horatio 
Nelson; and Paulthan Julius Cesar. But after all, even in old times, 
what was it at bottom that was most supremely honoured as heroism ? 
Surely it was not the mere success which the blare of the trumpet pro- 
claimed, or the glitter and pomp of public triumph? Rather was it not 
the strong will which battled with and overcame difficulties ; the mental 
energy which in the hour of danger was full of resources against it? 
And, certainly, in studying the history of man it is a source of inspiration 
to learn that there is no limit to his capacity of building up pure and noble 
character, and so to rise into a divine life. 
WitiiamM MITCHELL. 


GIRLS: THEIR DUTIES, DIFFICULTIES, AND DESIRES. 
Letter III. 


Margaret to Aunt Anne. 


Y dear Aunt,—Mother is much better; that is the first thing to 

tell you. She is really getting on a bit now I think, and very 

glad I am, on all accounts. It is not only the seeing mother so suffering, 
but it has cost us such a deal her being ill. I am afraid the worry of it 
has kept her back. We have hardly known how to find the children’s 
school-pence some weeks; the medicines and the meat for beef-tea and 
the doctor have taken such a lot of money. Father has not had a pipe 
for a month, for he said he would not touch what he had in the savings- 
bank if he could help it. We’ve laughed sometimes, Jack and Janey 
and I, to think of how we were contriving. Jack made Jimmy and 
Willie pretend that we were ona desert island, and that food was very 
‘scarce, so that every scrap had to be used up. I think they really got to 
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believe it; and one night, when I could not see my way to having 
any butter with the bread for tea, Jack made believe we were eating 
elephant’s feet, and told such a long story how we had trapped the 
elephant, and how we had baked the feet in a hole in the ground, that 
the boys’ eyes grew quite big, listening to him, and I am sure they 
thought they had never tasted anything so good in their lives. I don’t 
think the children have got any harm, for we have given them plenty of 
milk, and they have taken very kindly to oatmeal porridge and treacle. 
But I am afraid father and Jack look thinner; we could not have meat, 
at least very little, except the beef for mother’s beef-tea; you may be 
sure we used that up to the last shred. Well! it’s over now and we are 
none of us any the worse. I hope to be able to tell you mother is about 
again next time I write. 

Thank you very much for your letter. I have read it through more 
than once and thought over it a good deal. In fact, I must own I had 
a cry over it at first. I cannot bear to have people think badly of me, 
especially when it is anybody I am really fond of, like you. But when 
I read it over again, I thought, after all, it was not me you thought 
badly of, but only the things I had done. There is a difference, is there 
not? For the things I have done are over and done with, and I keep on 
all the time. And I knowI can do better, after a while, if I try, and I 
do assure you aunty, | mean totry. I was thinking the other day, how 
nice it would be if we could be good without trying. I said so to father, 
and he just laughed at me, and said we should not be worth anything 
more then than babies that had the luck to be born with good 
tempers (its temper being the only thing a baby could be bad in!), 
and for his part he had sooner be a man. Well it is pretty clear / 
can’t be good without trying and trying hard too. Of course, crying 
over your letter was the worst thing I could possibly do, for my eyes got 
red, and mother wanted me just then and asked, at once, what I had 
been fretting about. She could not believe it was only because I had 
had a letter from you, and she worried so that she got a bad night. 1 
was so ashamed of myself, for it set everything and everybody in the 
house wrong. Father was anxious, and so he was sharp with Jack, andit 
sort of spread, you know, till I do believe the very baby was cross 
because I cried over your letter. Jack put us straight again, for hecame 
home from his work in the sweetest temper; with a hundred and one 
things to tell us that had happened to him that day. He is a funny boy, 
Jack. He has always something to tell, and, if you may believe his own 
account, there is hardly a day of his life passes without somebody being 
very kind to him. He is growing into such a great, tall, handsome fellow 
too. I am quite proud of walking with him to Sunday school ; though I 
have not been able to go regularly lately, | have not given up the Sunday 
school. My teacher is so nice and ‘‘ understanding ” about my stopping 
away. She says, of course, she likes to have all her class there, and 
that we ought not to stay away just for our own pleasure, but that 
Sunday school should be a help to us to perform our home-duties, and 
that to neglect them in order to come to school would be to make a very 
great mistake. So I think, aunt, my teacher would think as you do 
about my other classes. I have given them all up for the present, 
because I really have no time for anything out of doors while mother is 
ill, But when she is quite well again I mean to go on with the cooking 
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and ambulance lectures, for I do think they are very useful. I am having 
lessons at home now, too. Does jnot that sound grand? And it is 
quite true. Father is my teacher. He says now that women have votes 
for the County Council, it is most important that they should know 
something about politics; so he brings a paper home every evening and 
reads me something out of it, and he makes me learn one fact in the 
history of our country every day. He says one fact is better worth than 
a thousand fancies. Mother heard him telling me about his plans for 
making me fit to have the vote. It was the first night she had come 
to tea, and father had brought George Evans in to make a celebration 
of it. Heis very fond of George. Mother said “ But, tather, Maggie 
won’t have a vote if she marries, will she? And then it will be all so 
much labour thrown away.” 

Father said: ‘‘We don’t know that she wz// marry. The chances are 
that she will not. Anyway, if we wait to see, it will be too late then to 
teach her, and learning is zever thrown away. If she does not want my 
facts for herself she can teach them to her boys and girls. What do you 
say, George?’’ And George Evans said ‘ Hear, hear,’”’ and rapped the 
table so loud that he woke baby, which settled the question for that time. 
But since then I have learned quite a large number of facts. All the 
same, I do not think my mind is like your scrap-bag, Aunty; I think I 
have got my ideas pretty well sorted out. But if it were, do you remem- 
ber what a lovely patch-work quilt you made of your pieces, when father 
married mother nineteen years ago? Mother is prouder of that than 
anything in the house, excepting the old clock and the silver teapot her 
mistress gave her for a wedding present. Perhaps J may be able to patch 
all my scraps together, so as to make something useful and beautiful of 
them after all. I do hope | shall not be in danger of forgetting about the 
home duties again, for I have not done yet being ashamed of having 
neglected them as I did. When I think of how I felt when I came home 
that day and found father trying to feed baby, I blush up all hot, even if 
I am in my own room and the candle is out. 

I have not got my essay on self-sacrifice done after all, and Miss 
Masters does not understand about things nearly as well as my Sunday 
school teacher, for she sent me word by Nelly Jackson that she ‘ was 
much disappointed in me, and grieved to find that I was so wanting in 
perseverance.”’ I was awfully angry at first, but then I thought it was 
only stupidity of her not to know better than that; and people cannot 
help being stupid, can they? Now, to go to quite something else, I want 
you to do something for me, like the dear old Aunty you are. I cannot 
have a new dress this Spring, it is quite out of the question, with money 
so short as it is; though I believe mother is almost more disappointed 
about it than Iam. And, really; my brown merino is quite tidy yet. 
now I have mended it at the pocket-hole and darned the elbows and put 
new lining in the bottom. But I am to have a new hat, and I want you 
to be so kind as to get it for me. I want it for Whitsunday: something 
bright, you know, to liven the old dress up, and something really fashion- 
able. I am quite looking forward to saying to Nelly, “Yes, my Aunt 
got my hat in London.” I want one of those that turn up at the side and 
have a bunch of flowers under the brim. I shall put ribbon frillings in my 
dress to match the flowers. I expect it will be warm enough todo without . 
my jacket, it is grown so shabby ; and I shall have a pair of yellow gloves 
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stitched with black. You will be sure and send the hat in time, won’t you? 
Always, dear Aunt Anne, your very loving niece, 
Ma4RGARET. 

P.S.—I must tell you one little thing, because it pleased me so, though 
I know it is conceited. The other night, when father was out, it came on - 
to rain. Of course I madethe fire up and put his indoor coat and slippers 
to warm before I went upstairs. I heard him come, and he had brought 
George Evans with him. Mother’s door was open, and I heard George 
say: ‘ Well, that does look comfortable.’’ And father said: ‘‘ Ah, that’s 
what it is to have a daughter, you see, George.” 

I was so pleased. It seemed to mean more, because father hardly 
ever does praise one, you know. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 


IV.—The Natural History Museum. 


M* dear boys and girls,—Ia my last letter I promised you that I 

would pass on from the birds to some other animals, and now I 
am about to fulfl my promise. I wonder which of the other galleries you 
would like to go to best? There are so many, and they all have such a lot 
of wonderful or beautiful things in them, that it is quite a difficult thing for 
me to determine which to tell you about, and the children who go with me 
cannot help me because they have different opinions. Some like one 
gallery and some another, and it is rather a puzzle to please them all; 
and yet I would rather have them interested in different things than all 
caring for one sort only and careless about the others. Most likely if I 
wanted to please myself I should go to the coral gallery because I am 
very fond of studying the wonderful forms that these corals take, and try- 
ing to make out the meaning of their different shapes and colours. Some 
are like trees, with many branches ; others like full-blown poppies or car- 
nations. Most of them have holes in them, and these holes have thin 
delicate partitions almost as thin as tissue paper. Many are pure white ; 
but others are yellow or pink or salmon colour,—oh, so beautiful! I wish 
it was not quite so hard to describe them and how they are formed by 
busy little animals deep downin the sea. Perhaps some day I shall try if I 
can give you a very simple description. Near the corals there is a big 
gallery full of cases of shells, and when I go in there I begin to wonder if I 
shall ever like the corals as well again, because the shells in their way are 
quite as interesting and quite as beautiful. Then there is a gallery with 
the starfishes, and another with reptiles, and next to that, one with insects. 
I find that many of the children like to stop in this gallery for two reasons: 
first, because the insects,—bees, beetles, butterflies,—are brilliantly 
coloured, and their shapes are very interesting, especially when the mean- 
ings of the different forms are pointed out. But I think another reason is 
that the glass-cases in which these insects are placed are covered over with 
square pieces of oilcloth, so that the corner of each has to be lifted up for 
the children to peep under, and you know how much more interesting a 
thing is that is hidden away. It is like a game at hide and seek. Besides, 
some of the cases contain butterflies that are most gloriously coloured, and 
there is all the hope, and then the joy, of discovering a case more beautiful 
than the other children have yet found, 
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I don’t think you would care much for the fish gallery, but there are, I 
am sure, some people who would like that one as much as I do the coral 
gallery or you would like the bird gallery. That is no reason why we 
should each think the other foolish or call each other names, is it? It is 
good that in a world that has so many wonderful things in it there should 
be people who like to look, some at one thing, and some at another. 
Perhaps one day a man who likes fishes may want to know what I have 
found out about the corals. If he does I will tell him all I know as gladly as 
I tell you, and in this way both of us will be the better for our different tastes. 
Besides, I may want to know something about the fishes that will help me 
to understand the corals better, and then I shall go to the man who studies 
fishes, and he will remember that I told him something, and then he will 
be just as glad to tell me what I want to know. When you like to study 
anything very much your own pleasure is only a part of the good, for the 
thing you study with great interest is just the very thing that someone is 
sure to want to know more about, and then your own joy is increased I 
don’t know how many times if you can tell him what you have found out. 
It is by different tastes and different opinions that men and women and 
children are made wiser and better. I do not think you would care much 
to be told anything about the fossils, that is, the remains of animals that 
lived thousands and thousands of years ago, which are found preserved in 
stone; so I will pass on to the gallery where the stuffed mammals are 
kept. I daresay you wonder what ‘‘mammals’’ are. They are animals 
that suckle their young ones—such as monkeys, lions, bears, wolves, and 
whales. I wonder how many of you think that a whale is a fish. Those 
who do make a mistake altogether. When I began to tell you about the 
birds I described the Penguin, which is so formed that it can dive and 
swim almost, if not quite as easily as a fish. The whale is a mammal also 
specially formed for swimming in the sea. As he has to live all his life in 
the sea his shape is very much that of a fish, and so people who only look 
at the outside of things at once suppose that he must be one. But when 
we notice more carefully we soon find that this is quite a mistake. 
The great point to remember is that all animals must be fitted for their 
surroundings. Now look at the seal; like the whale, it lives in the sea, 
but not all the time. Its hind legs are formed like two fish tails. Its fore 
legs are very much the shape of the Penguin’s wings, and serve the pur- 
pose of fins quite well, but are not well fitted for walking on solid ground. 
Its fur is smooth and sleek, so that it is quite easy for the animal to move 
quickly under water. Everywhere, then, we find that animals are adapted 
to the sort of life they have to live. j 

Many animals are covered with a coat of fur, or wool, or long hair, and 
it is very amusing to notice how some of them wear great-coats in winter, 
that is, their fur gets thicker and warmer in the autumn, so that by the 
time winter comes you would hardly know them, their winter great-coats 
are so thick. In the museum this is shown by placing an animal caught 
in summer near one caught in winter, so that we can notice at once what 
a change there is both in the thickness of the fur, and in the colour also, 
The stoat, which is brown in summer, turns white in winter, and in this 
way it is protected from its enemies at the same time that it is kept warmer 
whilst the snow is about. Another thing to notice about some of these 
animals is that they eat a great deal and get quite plump in the autumn, 
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Now what do you suppose that means? Well, first of all, there is plenty of 
food in autumn, fruits and nuts and corn are to be found easily, and the 
squirrels, and dormice, and harvest-mice have a fine time. And next, it 
means that this great store is just ready at the right time; for the appetite 
of the little animals has been getting keener and keener, and when the 
appetite is keen it is a good thing that there should be plenty toeat. The 
reason that the squirrels and other animals get so hungry in autumn 1s 
that winter is coming, when there is very little food to be found, and when 
it is better to be at home, rolled up in nest or burrow, warm and snug. 
They eat so much and get so fat that they can go to their nests and sleep 
quite a long time, and only wake up now and then when the weather is 
not so cold. Warm weather wakens them up, cold weather makes them 
sleepy again. When they sleep much they require hardly any food. If 
they raced and scampered about in winter as they do in summer they 
would get as hungry as a lot of rosy-cheeked children do after they have 
been having a good slide on the ice, or a snowball battle; then, as there 
is little food to be got in winter, the poor hungry little animals would get 
quite thin and the cold would very soon kill them. If you are children of the 
wondering kind (and the wonderers are the ones that become wise, remem- 
ber), you will have been puzzled to think how it is that there are so many 
animals about in summer, and so few in winter. They are not all killed 
by the cold,—many are sleeping comfortably in the nests they were care- 
ful to build in summer, and their winter is made easier to bear through 
their care to collect and save up when there was plenty to save. Don’t 
you think it would be a good thing for men and women if they were to 
save up and be careful in the summer-time and autumn of their lives, so 
as to be ready for the cold winter, that is, the time of old age ? And whilst 
I am talking of collecting and saving, I want to tell you one thing more 
about Master Squirrel and some of his cousins and half-cousins, such as 
the dormouse and the harvest-mouse. Not content with getting quite 
plump in the autumn, they lay by a large store of nuts and corn, which 
they hide in holes in the trees, or burrows in the ground, where they 
have built a warm nest for themselves.. In doing this they are always 
careful to save the best nuts. Ifa nut has a hole in its shell it is not fit for 
Master Squirrel, for inside there is a tiny grub that will one day be a 
beetle. The tiny grub eats away all the kernel of the nut and leaves the 
shell empty. Now empty shells are just the sort of thing that will not 
satisfy hungry Master Squirrel. So as he wants to find nuts worth crack- 
ing in the winter when he wakes up for a short time, he is careful not to 
stow away damaged ones. It is very amusing to see a squirrel crack and 
eat a nut. I remember seeing two in a cage that was hung outside a 
house near where I used to live. They were fed on bread and milk, which 
I don’t think they cared for much. Close by was a fruit shop, where, in 
the autumn, there were glorious cob-nuts to sell. It was just the time 
when cob-nuts taste best to Master Squirrel, and so when I had a few 
spare pennies in my pocket, ‘‘ burning holes,’’ you know, as they always 
do, I used to buy a few cob-nuts, some for the squirrels, and some for my- 
self. When I put a cob-nut between the bars of the cage there was a 
rush and a snatch, and some rather ugly squirrel-language was spoken. 
After the first time [ used to be prepared for this scene, and as I did not 
like the rude way in which the stronger squirrel took the first nut, I always 
began by putting in the smallest one I could find. Then when greedy 
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‘‘ Bob” had got his little nut, I squeezed the biggest I had through the 
wires for the more gentle ‘‘ Mopsy.’”” Ah! she was a dear! She taught 
me a lesson in eating nuts. First she nibbled off the end till there was a 
tiny hole, then she split open the nut and the bits of shell went flying on 
this side and on that side. Then she held the kernel in her tiny hands, 
and I expected to see her pop it into her mouth and give two or three 
crunches and swallow it. But I made a great mistake! Miss ‘‘ Mopsy ’’ 
was a well-bred squirrel, not at all vulgar or dirty. She took the kernel 
and stripped off all the skin that covered it, till it looked as white and 
clean as a piece of ivory. Then she began to eat it: with her chisel- 
shaped teeth she scraped away at it till it was all gone, and did it so 
cleanly and so prettily that I felt quite ashamed of the greedy way in 
which I had been used to crunch and swallow the nut as soon as I had got 
it out of the shell, without any further care in preparing it. ‘‘ Bob” took 
just as much pains in preparing his nut, but I did not like him so much 
because of his rudeness in snatching. He thought, perhaps, that by 
blustering and roughness he got the best nuts, but he made a very great 
mistake, as often happens also to rough and greedy men and women and 
children. 

Of course the mammals take a great deal of care of their young ones, 
just as the birds do, and if I had time I would tell you about some. They 
make warm nests and burrows under ground, or in the hollow branches of 
old trees. The harvest-mouse builds a nest of grass among the tall stalks 
of corn, and it is wonderful how very light it is, so that the nest and the 
father and mother mouse with the young ones altogether weigh hardly 
as much as a penny. Just try to fancy that! Eight baby mice, 
with father and mother and home only weigh, at most, as much as half- 
an-ounce. And yet they have all got little beating hearts, and lungs and 
brains, bones and muscles and nerves, eyes and ears, a nose, and tiny 
tasting tongue, and sharp little teeth; and are as perfectly formed for 
their way of life as you are for yours ! 

And now I have no time to tell you more, for see, the policeman is 
coming to say that it is time to close. So we must end our ramble 
through the galleries of the Natural History Museum. Perhaps, some- 
day, we shall meet here again and have a talk about some other of the 
things that are to be seen. Next month we will go for a country ramble, 
for when Summer comes the country is better than the town and I want 
to tell the town children about the things that are to be seen in ponds and 
ditches, and by the roadside, and in the woods, Till then, good-bye. 

T. RoBINSON. 


ENGLISH PURITANISM. 
IV. 
THE INDEPENDENTS. 


NE section of the Puritans were known as ‘“‘ Separatists,’’” and were 
@) the fathers of those who are now known as ‘‘Independents.”’ 
Their idea of a church was that each congregation was a church in itself, 
and that it was a concern with which the state or government had nothing 
to do. These were, at first, the followers of Robert Brown, and for a 
time were known as ‘‘ Brownists.’”’ They were also called ‘‘Separatists,”’ 
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because they held that each ‘‘separate’’ congregation, recognising no 
head but Jesus Christ, was a complete church in itself. Though they 
agreed on many points of theology with those of the Puritans who were 
Presbyterian, yet, on this matter of church government the Presbyterians 
and Independents differed very greatly ; and the Independents carried the 
doctrine of religious liberty to far greater lengths than the Presbyterians. 

During the later years of the reign of Elizabeth, laws were passed 
against the Brownists, and Brown himself fled to the Continent, and 
many of his followers went into exile. It was principally in Lincolnshire 
and the eastern counties that these new ideas took hold of the people, 
and they are said to have soon numbered twenty thousand. 

As their meetings were suppressed by law and the worshippers per- 
secuted, some of them determined to fly from England. These were 
some who lived in Lincolnshire and the neighbourhood, but so harshly 
were they treated that at first they were not even allowed to leave the 
country. Ona second attempt being made their wives and children were 
seized just as they were about to embark. At last the magistrates said 
‘they were glad to get rid of them at any price,’’ and with more con- 
tempt than kindness, allowed them to depart. At first they went to 
Amsterdam, from whence some of them removed to Leyden, having 
chosen John Robinson for their minister. ‘‘ They knew they were pil- 
grims, and looked not much on these things, but lifted up their eyes to 
heaven, their dearest country.”’ 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


Though some of them spoke thus of heaven being their country, a new 
hope of religious freedom had come to them which encouraged them to 
believe that they might yet find happiness on earth. And they deter- 
mined to go to the West and join some of their brethren who had settled 
in Virginia and Maryland,—one of the earliest laws of Maryland had 
secured toleration to all religious sects. So these Puritans in Leyden 
decided that some of them should go to America and prepare the way for 
the rest to follow. The minister, John Robinson, was prevailed upon to 
remain at Leyden. When the members of his congregation were about 
to depart he addressed them in stirring words, and one sentence he uttered 
has been the watchword of their descendants. He exhorted them to keep 
an open mind to the truth, for said he ‘‘the Lord has yet more light to 
break from his Word.”’ Funds were raised for this expedition by mem- 
bers of the congregation selling their estates and forming a common 
bank. They purchased a small bark named the ‘‘Speedwell,’”’ and hired 
in England a larger ship called the ‘‘ Mayflower ;’’ they left Leyden in 
July, 1620, and sailed from Southampton on 5th August. The ‘‘Speed- 
well’? was found unfit for the voyage, and they had to put back into 
Plymouth, where the ‘‘ Mayflower” finally left on 6th Sept. They were 
carried out of their course, and when they dropped anchor on Nov. roth 
they found themselves at Cape Cod, outside the limits of Virginia, for 
which their company was chartered, so they formed themselves into a 
new corporation, and entered into a contract with one another, thus 
establishing a kind of government. 

Sixteen men were sent on shore and returned without finding any 
person or habitation. A few days after Miles Standish and the same 
number of men went in search of a convenient place for a settlement. 
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They only saw a few Indians whom they followed. They saw some 
mounds of sand which they opened, in which they found some baskets of 
Indian corn ; and this discovery gave them seed for future harvests, and 
saved the infant colony from famine. They then explored the coast in a 
boat and settled on a harbour, to which the Mayflower was brought, and 
the company landed on December 1ith. They called this first place 
they landed at in New England, Plymouth, because that was the name 
of the last port they had left in old England. 

These were the founders of New England, and the rock on which 
they landed is one of the most celebrated spots in the world. Judge 
Davis, in ‘‘ New England’s Memorial,’’ tells us that the place of this 
first landing is satistactorily ascertained,—unquestionable tradition had 
declared that it was a large rock at the foot of the North-street in the 
town of Plymouth, leading to the water. In the year 1744 an attempt 
was made to remove it to a more central situation. The rock was split in 
the operation, and the upper portion was removed and placed near the 
Court House at Plymouth, and is now regarded by the inhabitants and 
visitors as a precious memorial of the arrival of the first planters of New 
England at their place of settlement. 

Mrs. Hemans has written some verses to commemorate this event, 
which I shall copy here as I think you might like to learn them. 


“The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches toss’d. 


And the heavy night hung dark, 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moor’d their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes 
They, the true hearted, came; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence, and in fear ;— 

They shook the depths of the forest gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea! 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 


The ocean eagle soar’d 
From his nest by the white waves’ foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roar’d : 
This was their welcome home. 


There were men with hoary hair, 
Amidst that pilgrim band :— 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land ? 
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There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar ? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas? the spoils of war ?— 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine ! 


Ay, call it holy ground 
The soil where first they trod ; 

They have left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God! 


It was a hard life upon which these pilgrims had entered in search 
of religious liberty, exiled from dear old England, the land they loved 
so well; cast upon a wild and sterile coast in the midst of winter, their 
provisions soon ran short. They had to defend themselves from the 
Indians, yet their religion and their courage sustained them, though some 
died under the privations they had to bear. Yet this was the foundation 
of the great State of New England. Injustice and intolerance had 
driven them from their own beloved country, but by the blessing of God 
they found for themselves a home where they could worship him in spirit 
and in truth. 

Longfellow, in his poem called ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
has given us some beautiful pictures of these exiles in their new home, 
and made us to feel how, sometimes, they must have yearned for the 
homes they had been compelled to leave. And when spring came alter 
that ‘‘ long and terrible winter,’’ it must have touched many hearts with 
the same longing which he puts into the words of the Puritan maiden, 
Priscilla. 


‘‘T have been thinking all day, said gently the Puritan maiden, 
Dreaming all night, and thinking all day of the hedge-rows of England,— 
They are in blossom now, and the country is all like a garden. 
Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the lark and the linnet, 
Seeing the village street, and familiar faces of neighbours 
Going about as of old and stopping to gossip together, 
And, at the end of the street, the village church, with the ivy 
Climbing the old grey tower, and the quiet graves in the churchyard. 
Kind are the people I live with, and dear to me my religion; 
Still, my heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in Old England.” 


WaLTER LLoyD. 


LESSONS ON TEMPERANCE. 
V.—From the Social point of view. 


ee every point of view the drink question appears one of the most 
serious of the many serious problems which this country must solve 
if it is to prosper. If we look at the effect of strong drink on society as a 
whole we shall find some very startling facts. In the opinion of several 
of England’s most experienced judges and magistrates (including Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge and Baron Huddlestone) the original cause of 
nine-tenths of the crimes committed in this country is strong drink. 
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Just try to realise what this means. It means that while we allow free 
drink traffic we have to pay for it by supporting ten prisons to every one 
that would be needed, were it not for alcohol. We have to pay ten times 
as much for judges, police courts, policemen, and all the machinery for 
ve ee of crime, as we should have to pay, were it not for strong 

rink. 

The British taxpayer is very patient as a rule, but is he wise to allow 
a traffic to go on freely which costs him so much in its results? Is John 
Bull right to allow the brewers and publicans to tear holes all over his 
coat, and then to send it smilingly to the tailor to be patched, and pay the 
bill for the mending as coolly as if it were a case of fair wear and tear? 

It has been found that the poverty and crime of a district are in pro- 
portion to the number of public houses found in that district. In 1881, 
the guardians of Toxteth Park, in Liverpool, were surprised to find how 
many applications for relief came weekly from a particular district. They 
sought for the cause, and found that half the public houses in the whole 
township were congregated together there, and doing a flourishing trade. 
It is needless to say that besides pauperism, crime and vice of every kind 
were rife in this locality, It was here that the people lived of whom I told 
you before, who spent £80 in three weeks in drink. 

As a contrast to this I must tell you about another district in Liverpool. 
Here the landlord would allow no public houses on his ground. The con- 
sequence was that there was nocrime at all in that neighbourhood, all the 
inhabitants were peaceful and respectable; and it was found that the 
police were scarcely needed there. 

These two localities lie very near together, but the contrast between 
them is remarkable. If you go through the streets of the one at night 
you hear sounds of drunken mirth, singing, quarrelling, and vulgar 
rioting ; if you pass through the other all is as quiet at night as a country 
lane. In fact, drink and crime may be said to be twin brothers, their 
connection has been proved to be so very close. Bessbrook in Ireland is 
an estate on which the landlord refuses to allow a public house, and in 
consequence there has never been a police-barrack, nor a policeman, 
nor a pawn-office in the place. In another district in Ireland, in county 
Tyrone, covering sixty-one and a half square miles, there used to be 
public houses. After a while these were suppressed, and within a year 
afterwards the police-barracks and the policemen were also removed, 
being no longer needed ; and the poor rates came down from Is. 4d. and 
is. 6d. to 5d., 6d., and 8d.* 

Drink is also the origin of most of the sudden and violent deaths in 
the country. A well know coroner says: ‘‘ Gin may be thought to be the 
best friend I have. It causes me to hold annually one thousand inquests 
more than I should otherwise.’’ He further states that in three out of five 
inquests the death is found to have been through drink. 

That drink is the cause of poverty is too well known to need proving. 
One in every eight people in England dies a pauper, and for this awful 
amount of poverty drink is chiefly, though not of course entirely, respons- 
ible. Yet we pay heavy taxes contentedly for our workhouses, as we do 
for our prisons, as if they were divinely appointed institutions, part of the 
nature of things, instead of wretchedly bungling attempts to stem the 


* See “The Foundation of Death,” by Axel Gustavson. 
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current of sin and wretchedness, of which the principal source is allowed 
to flourish unchecked, even honoured, in our midst. 

It has been stated by a philanthropic frequenter of casual wards that 
he sometimes found there sons of clergymen, doctors, and others who had 
been in a good position in life, and that 7” every case of this kind the cause 
was admitted to be strong drink. 

Total abstainers seldom fall so low. In 1879 there was great distress 
in Glasgow, and the Lord Provost was administering relief. It occurred 
to him to ask every applicant whether he was a teetotaller, the result 
being that he found that in that time of trouble not one teetotaller appeared 
to ask for relief. 

That drink is a cause of premature death we saw in Lesson IJ. Dr. 
Kerr says that 60,000 drunkards die annually in the United Kingdom. 
A drunkard’s death is often a terrible thing, haunted with horrible visions 
caused by the disease that drink has brought on, yet it is better he should 
die early, than live and be a source of distress to others. A country doctor, 
who had practised for thirty years in one town, once stood in the market- 
place of that town, and, looking at the streets and houses round him, said 
to a friend: ‘‘In the course of my thirty years’ practice there has been a 
death from intemperance in every one of the houses we can see from here.”’ 

Now we come to a consequence of drink which is perhaps even sadder 
than all the others. We have seen that strong drink has for its twin 
brother, Crime, hideous to look upon. Next comes its younger brother, 
Poverty, all in rags, pinched, hungry, and cold. Then follow other 
brothers of the same family, Early Death, and, worst of all, Insanity. 

Dr. Edgar Shepherd, Medical Superintendent of Colney Hatch 
Lunatic Asylum, stated a few years ago publicly that he believed that 
forty per cent. of the insanity in Great Britain was due to drink. 

Dr. Pritchard Davis, Medical Superintendent of the Barming Heath 
Asylum, puts alcohol down as the cause of fifty per cent. of the insanity 
which is so sadly rife among us. Other authorities I could quote who 
think it is responsible for a still larger proportion of these cases. _What- 
ever the exact proportion may be, all authorities are agreed that alcohol 
is largely responsible for the state of the wretched creatures who fill our 
lunatic asylums. It is not only that drunkards, and people whose brains 
are often unduly excited through ‘‘ moderate drinking,” are apt to lose 
their mental balance: but the ‘‘sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children,” and it is the innocent children of drunkards who, from no fault 
of their own, are often born idiots, or become afterwards insane. 

It was stated in 1883 that there were 25,800 idiots in the British king- 
dom owing their condition to their parents’ drunken habits.+ 

It is not only in England that drink and insanity go handin hand. It 
was found on inquiry in Prussia that wherever the number of drinking 
places was greatest the number of insane was also largest. The same 
testimony comes in different forms from America and from France. 

We have talked of the terrible results of strong drink on the country 
at large, and facts and figures have spoken for themselves. Of the misery 
caused to individual homes you know as much as I do. There are not 
many of us who could not tell sad tales from experience about some of 


+ Mr. Mulhall, on ‘‘Insanity, Suicide, and Civilization,” in Contemporary Review 
June, 1883. ; : 
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those with whom we have been connected by ties of relationship or friend- 
ship. Look where we will we see alcohol as a cause of harm. Many a 
train has been hurled to ruin, many a ship has been wrecked through 
drink. So, too, many a home with its cargo of children has sunk slowly 
from peaceful comfort down into the black waters of degradation and 
misery—all through drink. 

These are the social results of strong drink. We cannot help seeing 
them if we open our eyes, we cannot help feeling them even if we keep our 
eyes shut, since what affects the whole country so deeply is bound to affect 
every individual in it. 

Well, when we have opened our eyes to all this, what shall we do? 
Shall we say, ‘‘It isn’t my business, I’m nobody, and I can’t do any- 
thing ?”’ or shall we not rather resolve to do what we can each in his or 
her own way, to stem the current of this mighty evil ? 

In our next and last lesson we will see what there is that we can do. 

VIOLET SOLLY. 
Questions. 


How much of the crime in this country is caused by drink? What is 
the connection between public houses and crime, poverty, and insanity ? 
Give instances. What is the proportion of sudden and violent deaths 
caused yearly by drink? What class of people required no relief in a 
time of distress in Glasgow? Give one reason why so many idiots are 
born. State how much insanity is believed to be caused by drink. 


THE DISCONTENTED BINDWEED. 


66 I WISH these great, prickly thistles would not be always getting 

in my way,” said a young bindweed, as it climbed in and out 
amongst the ferns and bushes in a country lane. ‘‘ They keep sticking 
their nasty, sharp points into my blossoms and tear my leaves so that I 
feel quite sore and uncomfortable.” 

‘We are very sorry, Bindweed,’’ answered the thistles, ‘‘but we were 
made with prickles, so cannot help it. We don’t want to make you un- 
comfortable. Could not you manage to grow the other side of us, and 
then we should not hurt you ?”’ 

But Bindweed was cross and fretful, and thought the thistles might 
just as well get out of her way. 

A cloud passed over the summer sky, and a little shower of rain fell, 
gently watering flowers, trees, and ferns ; soon the sun shone forth again, 
lighting woods and fields with a glorious, golden gleam. 

‘Dear me! those great drops of rain have spoilt all my flowers, and 
I feel so damp and wretched,” sighed Bindweed, drooping her blossoms 
and refusing to look at the sunshine, which was trying to comfort her. 

Just then the farmer’s little children came running down the lane, on 
their way from school. How merry they seemed, and how they laughed 
and chattered to each other ! 

All at once little five-year-old Bob stopped and held out his chubby 
hands. ‘‘’Ook at all de petty sparkles,” he cried, pointing to the rain- 
drops on the thistle blossoms. 
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“Yes,” said Mary, ‘‘ they ave pretty ; and what splendid thistles! Let 
us take some home to dear old Jack.”’ 

‘Me tarry ’em,’’ said Bob, holding out his hands to Mary. ‘Oh! 
they do pick me so,”’ he cried, letting go again. 

‘Never mind, Bob,” said Mary, ‘‘the prickles won’t hurt Jack, and 
he is so fond of thistles.”’ 

‘Don’t gather any more,” cried Winny. ‘Leave the rest to be 
happy and sparkle in the sunshine.” 

On ran the children again, and the lane was still and quiet as before. 
But Bindweed had heard the words and felt rebuked, for she learnt that 
even thistles have their beauty and their use. She lifted up her blossoms 
in the sunshine, wound her long, delicate tendrils round the thistles that 
were left, and no longer murmured at their rough prickles, but whispered 
to them softly the lesson she had learnt. 

GERTRUDE M. Borys. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ PRAYERS. 
OPENING PRAYER. 


TERNAL Father, we meet together on this day of rest to spend a 

portion of it in humbly seeking after truth. We feel how much 

there is in the world about us of which we know nothing, and we desire to 

gain knowledge that thy wisdom and goodness may become piainer unto 

us each day we live. Still more, O Father, do we desire to learn our duty 
towards thee, that in all that we think or say or do we may please thee. 

We remember Jesus, and how he served thee, and we pray that we 
may have the desire, and that thou wilt give us the strength humbly to 
follow in his footsteps, and to imitate his virtues. 

Finally, O God, may we remember that we cannot please thee with- 
out loving one another. Help us then, O Father, to keep down all bad 
thoughts and passions, and to do towards our companions as we would be 
done by. Amen. 


CLOSING PRAYER. 


OLY Father, grant that our work to-day, begun, continued, and 

ended in thy name, may not return unto us void. Be pleased to be 

with us all until we may meet hereagain. May thy grace prevent us from 

falling into sin, and may the remembrance of all thy love inspire us to 

devote our lives to thy service. May no temptation assail us that we 

cannot withstand, and may all our actions be such as thou canst bless. 
Amen. 


Our readers will be pleased to hear that Miss Gertrude Martineau 
is preparing her ‘‘ Home Lessons” for publication in book form. An 
excellent Biblical manual, on the Epistle to the Philippians, by Rev. 
V. D. Davis, B.A., is also in the press. The second edition of Dr. 
Crosskey’s ‘‘ Method of Creation ”’ is now ready. 
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